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out of the question, and finally he had to give up these.
Soon he was inking the seams of his coat and wandered
about shunning friends for fear they would learn to what
a condition he was reduced.

"Often," he admitted, "I stayed in bed and slept be-
cause when I was awake I was hungry. Foot-sore I
would gaze into the windows of restaurants, bakeries,
and fruit-shops, thinking the food displayed in them the
most tempting and beautiful sight in the world. There
were times when I literally dined on sights and smells."

He did every species of dramatic and musical hack
work in drawing-rooms, in clubs, and in special perform-
ances in theatres. Sometimes he got into an obscure
provincial company, but he said that his very cleverness
was a kind of curse, since the harder he worked and the
better the audiences liked him the quicker he was dis-
charged. The established favourites of these little com-
panies always struck when a newcomer made a hit.

His humour did not forsake him, but it became some-
what cynical. The equal helplessness of success or
failure begot a kind of audacity which broke out in the
most unexpected caprices.

In one instance, when he foresaw immediate dismissal,
he executed a sweet revenge on a jealous comedian who,
with Mansfield and one other, sang a trio. As each
came forward for his verse the other two sat back on
either side of the stage, then rose, joined in the chorus,
danced a few steps, and fell back again into the chairs.
While the comedian was working hard down front Mans-
field ostentatiously took a large pin from the lapel of his
coat, with great pain bent it as every school-boy knows
how, and getting his cue suddenly to join in the chorus,
quickly put the bent pin in his own chair. At the con-e together went forichard was equal to the idea. gave a start, ex-ght that his mother came and gave a
